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A New Volume in the “Famous Women 
Series.” 


Elizabeth Fry. 


BY MRS. E. R. PITMAN, 


Elizabeth Fry was one of the earliest movers in the great cause of 
reform. heed rsa work which made her name and life so famous 
has grown and ripened to the present hour. 

Uniform with George Eliot, Emily Bronté, George Sand, Mary Lamb, 

Margaret Fuller, Maria Edgeworth. Price, $1.00. 


Tales, Essays, and Poems. 


By Jang anp Ann Taytor, with a Memoir by Grace A, Oliver. 
16mo. Price, $1.00. 

Readers of the present generation know but little about the persons 
who wrote “ Twinkle, twinkle, little star, How I wonder what you 
are!’ and other famous nursery rhymes, and this volume will be read 
with interest, 


Jackanapes. 


A Story. By Jurrana Ewna, author of ‘‘ Jan of the Windmill ” 
With illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Paper covers. Price, 
30 cents. 


A Newport Aquarelle, 


A new and cheaper edition of a Society Sketch which has received | 


great public attention, Paper covers. Price, 50 cents, 


Sold by all booksellers, Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


This line of books are of the prettiest and daintiest ever offered to 
the public. For use as mementos they are unequaled. 
as follows. 
In cloth with blue edges, 25 
In French morocco, gilt edges, 73 In best calf, gilt edges, 1.25 
In calf with floral hand painting, 2.00 
BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS. A Daily Text Book 
of Divine Promises, by the Author of ‘ Morning and Night 
Watches,” every page decorated with Forget-me-nots in the 
natural color, 

BIBLE LILIES. 
and Evening. Borders with lilies printed in colors. : 

CHARITY. Selections for Every Day, with floral 
designs, the Heart, etc., in colors. 

DAISIES FROM THE PSALMS. A Garland of 
Words in Season. _Borders with daisies in color. : 

FAITH. Selections for Every Day, with floral 
designs, the Cross, etc., in colors. : 

GOLDEN TEXT BOOK. Selections for Every Day, 
with floral designs in colors. , 

HAVERGAL FORGET-ME-NOTS. Selections from 
the writings of Frances Riptey HAverGAL, for each morning and 
evening of a month. Printed in colors, with Forget-me-not borders. 

HOPE. Selections for Every Day, with floral designs, 
the Anchor, etc., in colors. j 

MERCY AND PEACE. Selections for Every Day, 
with floral designs in colors. 

PILGRIM’S REST, THE. 


Day, with decorations in colors. 





Scripture Selections for Morning 


Selections for Every 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, 
39 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 





Prices of each, 
| 


In cloth with gilt edges, 40 | 





Popular School Books. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF 
READERS. 


Modern Methods, Progressive 
Appropriate Illustrations. 


Complete in Six Books. Bound in Cloth. 
Price, from 20 Cents to $1.00. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY. 


Illustrated and based upon Worcester’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. 


“A convenient and reliable hand-book, and cor- 
rect guide for the perfect spelling and pronunciation 


Exercises, 


| of English words.” 


12mo. Half roan. go cents. 


390 pages. 


| GREENE'S LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 


By Pror. Witt1AmM H. Greene, M.D., 


Editor and Translator of ‘‘ Wurtz’s Chemistry.” 


| With Numerous IIlustrations. 


I2mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00. 


SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
A Complete Modern Text-Book. 
‘Presents the latest results of scientific study.” 


Profusely illustrated. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.00. 


WARMAN’S SCHOOL CHARTS. 


Every Vowel Sound in the Language Marked 
by 18 Characters. 


Containing an Entirely New System of Vowels, Con- 
sonants, and Diacritical Marks. 


By Pror. Epwarp B, WARMAN. 


The Charts are comprised in five numbers, on 
rollers, mounted on muslin, and varnished. $8.00 per 
set. Also, a guide tosame. I2mo. Paper cover. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 

Descriptive catalogues, containing full list of 
Educational Publications, sent to any address on appli- 
cation. Address 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Remember that The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York 
is the oldest Life Insurance Com- 
pany in this country and the largest 
in the world; that its assets now 
exceed One Hundred and One Mil- 
lions of Dollars; that its rates of 
premiums are lower than those of 
any other company; that its appli- 
cations are simple, its policies plain 
and liberal; that its General Agents, 
Messrs. Bates and Lambert, Chest- 
nutand Tenth Streets, Philadelphia, 
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CAMPAIGN BIOGRAPHIES. 


The campaign biography, so far as I know, does not 
form part of the election machinery of any other 
Republic than this. The Life and Public Services of 
General Diaz, with selections from his speeches, and 
some account of his position on the vital issues of the 
day, embellished with a graphic portrait, would be a 
strange literary announcement in Mexico; and The 
Political and Public Character of General Guzman 
Blanco would be sure to excite unwonted curiosity on 
the bookstalls of Venezuela. In South America, Presi- 
dents succeed each other with a rapidity with which 
no biographer or reader could keep pace. But there 
are republics other than the United States in which the 
voter goes to his rest at night with secure confidence 
that he will not drink his morning coffee under a new 
executive ; and yet campaign biographies are unknown 
to them—probably because the campaign itself is also 
a thing unknown. Those ripe products of our polity 
—bolters, and unit rules, mass-meetings, indignation- 
meetings and torchlight processions, ‘‘ mud-throwing ” 
and “ white-washing,’’—with the knowledge of which 
the citizens of these States are quadrennially enriched, 
are not part of the experience of any other nation. 
The campaign biography is clearly the outgrowth of 
sharply personal contests, and is not so likely, there- 
fore, to be written under any other system as under 
our own. 


The earliest example of this kind of litera- 
ture which I know is also one of the most personal— 
and this despite a studiously impersonal title—Serious 


Considerations on the Election of a President. It is 
merely a discussion of the fitness of Thomas Jefferson 
for the Presidency. 

Washington, I think, died without having been 
made the subject of a campaign biography ; which is 
a pity, since there was so much to be said in his praise, 
and honest excuse for praise is at least desirable in 
such cases, as the campaign biographer well knows. 
I have not been able to find that Monroe, Madison, 
Van Buren, Jackson, or either of the Adamses, sat for 
his portrait to the gentle painter who has since been 
an assistant at all Presidential elections ; but one, S. J. 
Burr, used his flattering brush for William H. Harrison. 
Perhaps I ought to ask his pardon for the adjective, 
since he especially assures the readers of his preface 
that if Mr. Harrison ‘“ were not at this moment before 
the people for their suffrages as a candidate for a great 
and important station, we might have indulged in 
compliment and praise; but we have no disposition, 
and disclaim all intention of making our history polit- 
ical.”’” Mr. Burr manages to say so many good things 
for Mr. Harrison that it is too bad that that gentleman 
should not have lived long enough to prove their truth. 
This little volume may, I think, be regarded as the 
first deliberate campaign life of a candidate. Discus- 
sion of the merits of rivals for the Presidency had, of 
course, accompanied every election, but this was prob- 
ably the first formal setting-forth of what we have 
come to know as a candidate’s “claims.’”’ The evolu- 
tion of the form of literature thus begun it might be 
entertaining to trace, but I am reluctant to attempt a 
bibliography. Two names are, however, associated 
with works of this sort which give the whole subject a 
literary interest. The production of Hawthorne’s brief 








monograph on Franklin Pierce, undertaken at the 
request of its subject and as an act of friendship, lent 
a > ee A to this species of letters which was confirmed 
by Mr. Howells’ biographies of Lincoln and Hayes. 
Those who write books of this nature in our day have 
therefore a cheering sense of being in good company. 
Perhaps it is because Hawthorne wholly and Howells 
partly lacked this cheering sense that their exploita- 
tions of the virtues of their subjects are cheerless read- 
ing; but it is certain that in both instances a blight 
has seized upon their pens, and after the prefaces, 
except for the good taste and the good English, the 
books are slight affairs. What it is that broods over 
and oppresses the merely literary man in the writing 
of a campaign biography I do not pretend to say, but 
it is something real, if impalpable. 

Hawthorne’s preface recognizes the uncongeniality 
of a task to which he does not seem to have gone 
eagerly. ‘‘ The author of this work,” he says, “‘ being 
so little of a politician that he scarcely feels entitled to 
call himself of any party, would not voluntarily have 
undertaken the work here offered. This species 
of writing is too remote from his customary occupations, 
and he may add from his tastes, to be very satisfacto- 
rily performed without more time and practice than he 
would be willing to expend for such a purpose.”’ This 
is the tone of the preface; and throughout the little 
volume, though in the interest of his friend he seems 
constantly endeavoring to throw it off, he has the air 
of a man who has perforce kennelled his fancy and 
put a padlock on all the things that make writing 
worth while, and who would be rejoiced, if the busi- 
ness were done, that he might re-possess himself of 
these disused appanages of his mind. His biographer, 
Mr. Lathrop, finds, I believe, a single characteristic 
sentence in the Life of Pierce, but the most kindly 
acuteness of search has not discovered it to the present 
writer. What we have to thank this book for is some- 
thing quite apart from the charm that endears Haw- 
thorne’s other works to us. We ought to be much 
obliged to it for the existence of Our Old Home, The 
Marble Faun and the English and Italian Note-Books ; 
for the consulship to Liverpool was the expression of 
Pierce’s gratitude; and if Hawthorne had not gone 
abroad in this official capacity it is doubtful if he would 
have gone at all, at least for a time long enough to 
have resulted in any considerable literary product. It 
is this kind of satisfaction, too, that we must find in 
Mr. Howells’ work in this field. The biography of 
Lincoln took him from the uncongenial task-work of a 
newspaper, and the narrow outlook of a western town 
to Venice. The wide horizon and rich opportunities 
for the exercise of his incomparably delicate faculty, 
which came with the change, gave us Venetian Life, 
Italian Journeys and later A Foregone Conclusion— 
certainly not the least of his fictions. The Life of 
Hayes is the work of a friend, and like the Lincoln is 
workmanlike and thorough ; but the grace, the gayety 
and the humor of the Howells we know in happier 
efforts are not in it, save for rare gleams that serve 
merely to remind us of what is absent. When he says 
of Hayes that “he presently set down his ‘rules for 
the month,’ which as he never was a prig in his life, 
we may safely suppose he regularly violated,” the 
touch is delightfully familiar, and it is only the harder 
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that we must straightway be turned from such plea- 
santry to browse upon statistics. 

The only other notable literary man who has pro- 
duced a Presidential biography is Dr. Holland; but 
his life of Lincoln was not composed until after the 
death of its subject. Among strictly campaign biog- 
raphies, there are several by men who probably are 
not remembered as having done anything of this sort. 
David G., Croly, for instance, wrote a Life of Seymour 
and Blair; Charles A. Dana, with a collaborator, is 
the author of a campaign Life of Grant; and John 
Bigelow composed in 1856 a Memoir of the Public 
Services of John Charles Fremont, with spirited illus- 
trations. The works with more swelling titles, by less 
well-known men, having the same object, would fill a 
private library—excluding the campaign “ Lives”’ of the 
last fifteen years. What surprises the reader of the 
present campaign biography is that it is always 
‘authorized,’ and the only edition published with the 
consent of its distinguished subject, who has usually 
read the proof. That which in most cases probably 
surprises the publisher of these works is that his vol- 
ume is not the one sanctioned by the National Com- 
mittee, for the title-page of a campaign biography, 
which offers so much, does not allege this kind of 
authority with the jauntiness safely used as to the can- 
didate. One thing, however, is invariably said in the 
preface: that the work was composed in haste. Mr. 
David Croly adds a fine bit to the usual formula when 
he says in introducing his Life of Seymour and Blair 
that it ‘‘ was written in a week, and that the warmest 
known in the history of this country.’’ But the pre- 
faces to these volumes are much more severely honest 
than the title-pages, and the plea of haste at least is 
always well made, for the time during which the life 
of a Presidential candidate is salable is so short that 
the author finds his publisher urging his lagging pen 
with peremptory eagerness. And this brings me to 
the best praise of the campaign biography—namely, 
that its life is short !—C. W. Balestier in 7he Critic. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE PRESIDENCY. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE PRESIDENCY. By Henry C. 
Lockwood. Small 8vo. Sold by John Wanama- 
ker, $1.15; by mail, $1.30. 


If the perils which beset our Ship of State are as nu- 
merous, as imminent, and as real as they have been 
represented to be by numerous critics and croakers, 
alarmists and malcontents, and even by timid or nerv- 
ous or down-hearted patriots, its course is destined to 
be a short one, and to terminate with a tragic catas- 
trophe. What with the spectres they have evoked of 
disunion, disintegration, state sovereignty, mobocracy, 
plutocracy, aristocracy, communism, monarchy, and 
the strife between labor and capital, there would seem 
to be no safety for the republic, and, to imitate their 
own turgid and inflated phrases, it must either drift 
on treacherous shoals and sands, be dashed against 
gigantic rocks and icebergs, be dismantled by terrific 
gales and tempests, be ingulfed in irresistible whirl- 
pools and cloudbursts, or founder in mid-ocean through 
the agency of its own internal forces, which, escaping 
all control, shall become the blind elements of promis- 
cuous ruin. Fortunately, these bodements are for the 
most part imaginary or greatly exaggerated. We have 
been familiar with them from the earliest hours of the 
old Confederation and of the Federal Union; and yet, 
under Providence, the good sense, self-control, and 
patriotism of the great body of the people, and the 
strength and elasticity of our institutions, have carried 
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us safely through every peril that has been presaged, 
as well as through the perils that have burst upon us 
without any warning. 

Of course nations, like individuals, must be exposed 
to danger, and must suffer from disease and natural 
imperfection. This is a condition of all things human 
or of human contrivance. But in neither case is it 
wise, and in the case of one’s own nation it is not 
patriotic, to gaze so intently and exclusively upon perils 
and imperfections as to accept the one as inevitable, 
and the other as irremediable, and to become blind to 
the fact that they are only the occasional, as they are 
the inevitable, conditions of every strong and healthful 
life, and do not constitute its prevailing normal state. 
Nevertheless, it were scarcely less unwise or unpatriotic 
to shut our eyes to the dangers that beset the nation, 
or to the imperfections in our institutions and political 
conditions which may cause these dangers to become 
actively potent and formidable. And although its 
author is often extravagant in his statements and as- 
sumptions, and arrives at conclusions which are chi- 
merical, we have rarely met with a volume which pre- 
sents some of these dangers more clearly or more 
forcibly than they are presented in a treatise by Mr. 
Henry C. Lockwood, entitled The Abolition of the 
Presidency. Mr. Lockwood is at great pains to estab- 
lish the following positions: That many incongruities 
and imperfections exist and are intrinsic to our system 
of government; that while we claim to be republican 
in form, we are in reality monarchical in respect to 
the powers conferred upon and exercised by the Presi- 
dent and Senate; that the system of checks and bal- 
ances in our constitution is an attempt to create a sov- 
ereignty, without permitting it to become apparent, by 
the formation of three co-ordinate and co-equal powers 
in the same government; that it has often occurred 
since our existence as a nation that the Executive has 
thrown down these divisions, and virtually achieved 
his own sovereignty; that the executive office and 
power are in organized conflict with the other two 
branches; that the evils of the Presidential system 
have within them the potency of danger to the public 
weal; and finally, that if we would preserve the 
essence and spirit of American liberty we must remedy 
these grave defects by the abolition of the Presidency, 
and the substitution for our present form of govern- 
ment of a system that shall be more truly in conform- 
ity with the idea of a republic. 

Mr. Lockwood's treatise is very suggestive. He 
points out forcibly and sensibly many defects that 
should be remedied, and many dangers and frictions 
that should be lessened or removed. But he is better 
as a critic and stronger as a political iconoclast than 
as an architect of a system of government. His plan 
of a shadowy Congress clothed with indefinite power 
to make laws and determine their constitutionality, 
yet liable at any moment to be dispersed and dis- 
solved at the will of its own monstrous progeny, the 
Executive Council, is at once cumbrous, utopian, in- 
credibly weak, and infinitely more full of dangerous 
possibilities than anything in our present system. The 
corruption and agitation that now centre every four years 
upon the election of a President would be concentrated 
with tenfold force and greater frequency upon the elec- 
tion of members of Congress, and upon appeals taken 
from Congress to the people by the Council, and would 
ultimately come to have a direct reference to the 
composition of the Council, or its maintenance in 
power. The Council itself would be a cumbrous Ex- 
ecutive, incapable of quick action in an emergency, 
unless, as is almost certain, it should fall under the 
domination of the superior intellect and stronger will 
of one or two of its members; and instead of the 
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imaginary danger of an ambitious President with an 
eye fixed on monarchy, we should have the ever- 
resent and real menace of an ambitious and hydra- 
eaded Council gravitating toward the monopoly of 
the supreme power. We incline to the opinion that 
the people of the United States will decide that they 
would ‘rather bear the ills we have than fly to others 
that we know not of.” The ills investing our present 
scheme of government are definite and ascertained, 
while those that invest Mr. Lockwood's scheme are 
indefinite, unascertained, and charged with possibili- 
ties that no line can fathom.—//arfer's Monthly. 


TREATISES ON THE ELECTRIC 


LIGHT. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ELECTRIC LIGHTING. By 
J. E. H. Gordon, Member of the Paris Congress 
of Electricians. 8vo, 23 plates and illustrations. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $3.50; by mail, $3.70. 


THE ELectric Licut: Its History, Production, and 
Applications. By Em Alglave and J. Boulard. 
Translated from the French by T. O’Conor Sloane 
E.M., Ph.D. Edited, with Notes and Additions’ 
by C. M. Lungren, C.E. 8vo, 250 illustrations’ 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $3.75; by mail, $4.00. 


Mr. Gordon is already known in the rapidly increas- 
ing literature of electricity by his treatise on Electricity 
and Magnetism. ‘The investigator in physical science, 
with his more or less ascetic and materialistic tenden- 
cies, could not help viewing Mr. Gordon’s large text, 
with liberal spacing between the headings and full- 
page illustrations of the French type, as hardly an 
equivalent for the price of the book. Still there were 
those who greeted the appearance of the book with 
enthusiasm. The new treatise of Mr. Gordon is also 
a veritable édition de luxe. We have again the fine 
paper, large print, spacious headings, and full-page 
illustrations. If we had lost money in some one of the 
many doubtful electric-light enterprises of the day, we 
should be tempted to be cynical, and say that the 
appearance of the book was in keeping with the 
expensive outlay of certain offices where the fabulous 
profits of electrical enterprises are shown to the un- 
learned. We nevertheless regard this treatise as the 
best that has appeared from the hand of its author. 
In it the reader will find a description of the later 
instruments of Ayrton and Perry and of Sir William 
Thomson for measuring strong electrical currents. The 
details of the manufacture of incandescent lights are 
also dwelt upon more fully than in any other treatise. 
If one’s imagination is defective, it will be amply 
stimulated by the illustrations. Even a simple wire 
gauge has the honor of appearing in life-size,—an 
honor which, we believe, was never before granted 
it. Mr. Gordon enters somewhat minutely upon the 
subject of dynamo-electric machines. He has in- 
vented such a machine, and he gives some data in 
regard to its construction. It is very large, and ex- 
presses his conviction that for extended electric 
lighting the dynamo machine must be massive, just 
as the production of large horse-power requires 
large steam-engines. It is well known that Sir William 
Thomson, in connection with Mr. Ferranti, has per- 
fected a dynamo machine, which is of interest since 
it is the fruit of Sir William Thomson's remarkable 
knowledge. Mr.Gordon says of this machine: ‘The 
design is, however, essentially an electrician’s design 
as opposed to an engineer’s design; electrically the 
machine is admirable, mechanically I venture to think 
that it is impracticable.” 


TWO NEW 
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Mr. Gordon also expresses his views upon the so- 
called storage of electricity. They coincide with the 
views of those who have most thoroughly examined 
this new development of the subject of electricity, and 
are as follows: 

The potential energy in a battery rapidly leaks out. Boilers do 
not leak at all. Engines are comparatively cheap, and last indefinitely ; 
batteries are dear, and wear.out rapidly. The only storage apparatus 
which is ky f of the name is a spare boiler full of steam with a 


banked fire, and a spare engine and dynamo kept warm, well oiled, 
and ready to start at a moment’s notice. 


Certain tables are appended to the treatise, giving 
the areas of circles advancing by tenths, and also the 
strength and weight of metals. 

The second work on our list is an excellent treatise 
upon the history and present condition of the electric 
light. Although the authors begin with an account of 
the lamps of the ancients, thus following the precedent 
set in Knickerbocker’s History of New York, and 
although the book contains peculiarly French pictures 
of the lighting of the port of Havre and of a street in 
New York by electricity, and a view of the dramatic 
attitude of Franklin at the moment his finger felt the 
spark from his kite, still these illustrations help to tide 
one over the dry chapters on the absolute electrical 
units. Books of travel have vignettes of the modern 
explorer receiving savage chiefs in the centre of Africa, 
and why should not the effect of the advent of the elec- 
tric lighton the dazed humanity of Broadway be handed 
down to posterity in a full-page illustration? Notwith- 
standing these illustrations and the large print, the 
book contains a great deal of information due to the 
skillful intermingling of fine-print paragraphs and 
notes. The reader will find full information upon 
Edison’s electric-light system, and also upon those of 
other prominent inventors. The details of the many 
different forms of lights and dynamo-electric machines 
are also very well given. We learn in this treatise 
that to Mr. J. W. Starr, of Cincinnati, belongs the 
honor of being the inventor of the carbon filament 
lamp. It is interesting to follow the history given by 
the editor of the incandescent carbon lamp through 
its various vicissitudes ; and the more purely scientific 
reader will be gratified by the chapter on the condi- 
tions of efficiency of this lamp.— Zhe Nation. 


THE KING'S MEN. 


THE Kinc’s Men. A Tale of To-morrow. By 
Robert Grant, John Boyle O'Reilly, J. S. of Dale, 
and John T. Wheelwright. 16mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


The four-handed novel is an experiment not likely to 
lead to any marked change in literary methods. In 
the present instance, four writers, all having experience 
and reputation, have clubbed their talent to produce a 
story which is probably inferior to what either one of 
them could have written separately. There is some 
originality in the plot, but stories projected into the 
future must always seem more or less in the air, and 
the trick of imagining all kinds of changes in manners 
and customs, and wonderful progress in inventions, 
has been employed so often that it cannot any longer 
be made to seem fresh. In The King’s Men it is 
assumed that the monarchy in England has passed 
away, and that the country has become a republic. 
The new form of government, however, has not lasted 
so long as to extinguish the hopes of the adherents of 
the House of Hanover, and some of the decayed aris- 
tocracy form a conspiracy to replace King George the 
Fifth, who meanwhile is residing an exile at Boston, 
on the throne. Perhaps the most amusing conception 
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in the book is that of Jarley Jawkins, a sort of general 
undertaker, who is prepared not only to supply ready- 
furnished and renovated houses on any scale, but wi ill 
take all the trouble of selecting guests off the hands of 
the host, and makes a speci: uty of hiring dukes, duc h- 
esses, earls, countesses, and ail other members of the 
nobility to fill out their lists. 

The poor nobles, having all lost their estates, are 
glad to cke out a living in this way, and there are 
plenty of she ~~ millionaires to avail themselves of 
Jarley Jawkins'’ services, There is a very eB 
able ‘profe ssional beauty as the f emi ile villain, and < 
particularly unpractical supposititi tape model of c hi- 
valry for the hero-victim. The English Republic is 
already in a bad way, having fallen into the hands of 
the spoilsmen, and being governed by a President who 
seems to be a bad cross between Denis Kearne y and 
General Boum. ‘The conspiracy, which is plainly 
absurd from the outset, of course fails. There is 
treachery, but it is quite clear that this was not needed. 
The hero-victim is doomed to be shot, and his com- 
panic ns to long terms of imprisonme nt. There is some 
effort at comedy in the description of the exiled old 
King's attempt at maintaining a court in Boston, but 
on the whole the story falls flat, the collaborative 
arrangement appearing to have effectually neutralized 
the imagination and the fun of all the writers. Asa 
commonplace sensational novel The King’s Men is 
not altogether void of merit, but its success is certainly 
not such as to encourage either its authors or any 
other writers to proceed further on the same lines.— 
N. VY. Tribune. 


FAINALLS OF TIPTON. 


By Virginia W. Johnson. 
$1.00; by 


THE 
THE FAINALLS OF TIPTON. 
16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
mail, $1.22. 
With The Neptune Vase and Two Old Cats still vividly 
before us, Miss Virginia W. Johnson’s new story, The 
Fainalls of Tipton, is a disappointment; though it 
would, perhaps, be harsh to speak of it as a failure. 
It is by no means a literary failure. It is written with 
care and skill, vigor and polish. Much labor has 
been spent upon it, conscientious genuine labor; its 
plan is elaborate and somewhat ingenious, and the 
theme is faithfully wrought out in every detail. But 
the story, as a whole, has failed to hold our attention. 
It has tried our patience a little, and tempted us to 
skip. There are nearly five hundred pages of it, and 
we have not cried for more. Nobody in it is particu- 
larly interesting. Tipton is not a particularly attrac- 
tive place. And no particular impulse, that we can 
discover, has come out from it to any side of our better 
nature. The book scarcely stirs either the imagina- 
tion or the sentiments, and affects us rather like a 
long enforced stay in a commonplace village, where 
there are no very agreeable people, and nothing to do. 
It does, however, leave distinct impressions. 

Tipto n has been said to be a New England village, 
but we should say it was in New York State some- 
where. There is an old farm in Tipton. The story 
opens with two anonymous letters received elsewhere 
by two brothers, Sampson and Luke Fainall, reading 


precisely alike as follows: 


How long are you going to leave Tipton Farm to your brother, and 
not find out the secret? ‘The dog in the fable mistook the shadow in 
the water for a nice bone. 

The circumstances of the Fainall brothers are such 
as to make this mysterious allusion to a secret at the 
Tipton Farm, where their sister is living, exciting. 

ampson Fainall is a typical American inventor, a 





sort of scientific Micawber, who has roamed the earth 
with patent mill-wheels, missiles of war, magnetic 
motors, and silk-reelers, every one of which has proved 
a failure, and has left its owner stranded a little higher 
and drier than ever. This Mr. Fainall has a wife, “and 
a daughter Ursula, who. has two hundred thousand 
dollars in her own right, and knows how to exercise 
her right too. Mr. Luke Fainall is another adven- 
turer, without patents, however, living with his wife, 
and his Bohemian son, Walter, at the Pompeian 
Building in New York. He affects a good deal of 
outward style, but has reached his last hundred dol- 
lars. He, too, is waiting for something to turn up. 
To thése two brothers, rivals, je: ilous, impecunious, 
the anonymous letters about Tipton Farm suggest 
mines of precious metals and a fortune. What does 
each do but go straight to Tipton, bag and baggage, 
each expecting to get ahead of the other, so that both 
families alight on the unexpecting sister Lydia on one 
and the same day. 

The story is now fairly under way, with the life of 
the jarring Fainall families under the same roof with 
their sister at Tipton, a situation which is not without 
its possibilities of entertainment, and which is improved 
ina degree. There is a St. big s Church in Tip- 
ton, with a gray-haired rector, Mr. Brockelbank, who 
has a lovely’ dz iughter, Fanny, and who is vainly try- 
ing to keep out of debt on a missionary stipend of five 
hundred dollars a year. Miss Fanny already has one 
lover, Henry Marlen, the young physician of the vil- 
lage, whose father is the old apothecary ; and no sooner 
does Walter Fainall set eyes on her than he turns into 
lover number two. Easter comes, with its decorations 
of the church and its music in the choir. There is a 
visit from the bishop, and the empty Brockelbank 
larder is mysteriously filled to greet him. The elder 
Marlen opens a circulating library. The old garret 
at = Farm is a chamber of mysteries, which only 
whet the Fainall appetite for hidden treasure. Finally, 
no hidden treasure is discovered,—no gold mine or 
copper mine, but an old deed is unearthed in a hair 
trunk on a beam in a sort of cellar. Walter, who 
hoped to carry off Fanny Brockelbank, is carried off 
in spite of himself by his cousin U rsula. Henry 
secures his Fanny, the elder Mr. Marlen secures Miss 
Lydia Fainall, Tipton develops a coal mine and a 
pl: ister factory, and the minor characters and accesso- 
ries of the story are suitably provided for.— Zhe Lit- 
erary World. 


oer CAT. 
Trp Cat. By the Author of Miss } 
12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.35 
$1.50. 


Toosey’s Mission. 
; by mail 


Tip Cat was not a cat, but a man, who showed him- 
self neighbor in the Good Samaritan sense to a boy 
named Dick, and thereby did good to himself as well 
as to others, curing himself of some disagreeable traits. 
Dick was a splendid example of the big brother, as 
his two sisters, Letty and Sybil would be willing to 
stand up and testify any day. The only people who 
did not like him were Uncle Tom and Aunt Maria. 
Dick and his sisters were sufferers by an unsigned 
will, which proved a most deplor: able issue of their 
dead grandfather's carelessness, but through Tip Cat’s 
help, and that of others, all came out well. The book 
is sweetly written, as were Laddie and Miss Toosey’s 
Mission, by the same author; idealizing childhood a 
little, as ought to be done now and then, and refresh- 
ing the heart with its humane and tender sentiments. 
—The Literary World. 
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TWO ENGLISH NOVELS. 


A Fair Maip. By F. W. Robinson. 4to. Franklin 
Square Library. Sold by John Wanamaker, 15 
cents; by mail, 17 cents. 


THE Bapy’s GRANDMOTHER. By L. B. Walford. 
Sold by John Wanamaker. 16mo. Leisure Hour 
Series, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. Leisure 
Moment Series, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 
Seaside Library, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


Wilkie Collins is the easy leader in the class of novels 
to which A Fair Maid belongs. His last, ‘I Say No,” 
was tame only as compared with its predecessors, and 
there was something original in the chase after a crim- 
inal through a whole book to find that after all there 
had been nocrime. Mr. Robinson has likewise given 
a new turn to an old situation when he brings home 
the wandering son, not as a repentant prodigal, but as 
the amateur detective tracking his own father. The 
threads of the plot are duly entangled, but the reader 
is rather balked of his expected excitement, apparently, 
by the reluctance of the author to make out anybody 
very bad. You cannot have genuine blood-curdling 
horror without guilt somewhere. ‘‘ They’re a queer 
lot in Goldingbury,” said the critical young Mayson. 
It is far worse to be dull than queer in a novel. 

Nothing can be less like Wilkie Collins than The 
Baby’s Grandmother, in the absence of incident. We 
can even understand the feeling that may call it tedi- 
ous, for the movement is certainly slow almost to the 
last. But the very slowness is a part of the truth. 
English country life, or, to speak more exactly, the 
ordinary life of English country-houses, goes on in a 
soft, uneventful monotony, to which nothing in our 
society offers any parallel. We have comforts and we 
have luxuries, but they are associated with the press 
and hurry of the city, or with the brilliancy of summer 
festivity. The combination of perfect household com- 
fort with unbroken, boundless leisure might seem bliss- 
ful rest to some Americans, but the most—certainly 
most women—would find it dull. This is not saying 
that the English themselves do not find it dull some- 
times, but only that the slowness of this book is drawn 
from life. It may stand as an almost typical modern 
novel, the novel where neither scenery, costume, nor 
event is of any consequence except as it serves to 
complete or define the men and women of the story. 
Nor should these be of an exceptional sort, but every- 
day people in every-day life. 

No one is more successful than Mrs. Walford in 
gathering together a dozen people and making them 
as interesting as our own friends. She has grouped 
this set about a beautiful woman, whose charm there 
can be no denying. It is her method to make people 
talk, and thereby show the development of character. 
This accounts for the length of the book in proportion 
to the number of incidents. To work out character 
and plot in such a way requires space and time. The 
situation to which all leads up is like several of Trol- 
lope’s. How the author could work out of it anything 
like a happy issue was an anxious question while the 
story was running in Blackwood. It maybe said that 
the knot is cut, not untied. Still, it isas true to human 
experience that death should sometimes make a way 
out as that it should often stop the path. There will 
be two sides taken as to whether Lady Matilda should 
have forgiven Challoner, yet that is only a proof of 
the reality of the creation, for life is seldom so con- 
vincing as to make all judgments agree. At least the 
author has shown great skill in enlisting the reader's 
sympathy. He, too, resents the assumptions of the 
Hanwells, and he feels that the punishment has been 
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severe enough for the almost unconscious sin of too 
easy compliance with the sister’s ambitious schemes. 
Mrs. Walford’s work needs no praise for any who 
knows Mr. Smith. To her new readers this book is 
a better token of her powers than anything since that 
first. She not only succeeds in making her heroine 
worthy a man’s despair; she makes in Teddy a per- 
fectly new figure in fiction; and by that one trait of 
high-minded reticence which she bestows on poor 
Mary Tufnell, she wins for her what would have 
seemed impossible—our respect and our regret.— Zhe 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


STRAY LEAVES FROM STRANGE LITERA- 
TURE. 
STRAY LEAVES FROM STRANGE LITERATURE. By 
Lafcadio Hearn. 16mo. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Stray Leaves from Strange Literature, by Lafcadio 
Hearn, is a little collection of stories, fables, legends, 
and parables, selected from a variety of sources, 
mostly ancient and Eastern. Among the Stray Leaves, 
so called, of which there are three, the most remark- 
able is The Book of Thoth, which was found in a 
demotic papyrus, in the necropolis of Dier-el-Medineh, 
among the ruins of hundred-gated Thebes, and which 
is reproduced here from the French translation of 
Maspiro. It is the most important and best-known 
relic of early Egyptian literature, and read as one 
would read a kindred composition of Arian or Norse 
origin, it is a striking landmark in the imaginative 
history of the strange minds from which it grew. 
Only a great story-teller and a great poet could have 
conceived and written The Book of Thoth. Follow- 
ing these Stray Leaves are eleven short tales, re-told 
from Indian and Buddhist literature; three scenes 
from the Kalewala, four stories of Moslem lands, and 
six traditions from the Talmud. The Indian and 
Buddhist tales represent episodes in the Mahabharata, 
the Pentchopakhyana, the Vitalapantchavinsati, the 
Fayouen-tchou-lin, a Chinese recursion of ancient 
Hindu stories, and the Dhammapada; the Moslem 
stories represent the Auvar Soheile, and the Rose 
Garden of Sadi; and the Jewish traditions represent 
the Gemara of the Berachoth of Babylon, the Midrash 
of Shir-Hasirim, the Book Bava-Metzea, and the 
Book Gittin, of the Talmud. There is a class of 
minds in this country, and we trust it is not a small 
one, which will be interested in this collection of 
Oriental stories and legends. All lovers of poetry 
ought to be interested in them, for, waiving the met- 
rical form, which is wanting in these versions, what- 
ever it may be in their originals, they are, in the oldest 
and best sense of the word, poems. They are imagi- 
native, they are suggestive, and they fulfill the defini- 
tion of those tales of enchantment of which the young 
Milton sang in L’Allegro, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear, 


—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


RUFUS CHOATE. 
Rurus CHOATE. By Joseph Neilson. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $3.75 ; by 


MEMOIRS OF 
Small 8vo. 
mail, $4.00. 


In this book a labor of reverent affection has been 
accomplished with dignity and taste. Judge Neilson, 
himself an eminent jurist, was deeply impressed,—as 
so many others were, among the intellectual men of 
his generation,—with the poetic genius, the original 
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character, the wonderful eloquence, the unique per- 
sonality and the vast learning of Rufus Choate; and 
now, at the distance of twenty-five years from the death 
of that great and famous American, he has recorded 
his natural and honest admiration in a book that is 
equally an utterance of noble feeling and a thoughtful 
tribute to brilliant worth. His volume is not a bio- 
graphy. It mentions, indeed, the chief facts of 
Choate’s career. But its author’s object (and this he 
has thoroughly achieved) was to descant on prominent 
aspects of the life and character of the renowned ad- 
vocate, and to assemble such personal recollections of 
him as might tend to make him still a living presence 
in the world and to keep his memory green, not only 
for to-day but for a distant posterity. It was a good 
object; and in the pursuit of it Judge Neilson has dis- 
played loftiness of thought, temperance of mood, 
clearness and cogency in logical reasoning, a wide 
knowledge anda firm grasp of his subject, and the 
easy command of a smooth and direct style. 

The court-room was Mr. Choate’s chief arena, and 
many of his great feats in oratory—which indeed at 
times were brilliant beyond parallel or description— 
were there performed. His life was mainly devoted 
to the law; but he frequently lectured on literary sub- 
jects, and he delivered speeches in Congress, and ora- 
tions on many memorable public occasions. One of 
the most splendid examples of eloquence that ever 
have been recorded was his delivery of a speech in 
Faneuil Hall in 1856, prophetically announcing the 
approach of the Civil War. He was, in politics, an 
old-line Whig, a Protectionist, a follower of Daniel 
Webster, a devoted Unionist, a conscientious, sincere, 
high-minded, pure patriot. In oratory he was the dis- 
ciple of Cicero and Burke—but with a character and a 
style entirely his own, nor ever seen in any other man 
before or since. Asa jurist he was pre-eminent among 
the best. Asa scholar, in the ancient languages and 
in literature, he had few equals and no superior. In 
religion he was a sincere and devout Presbyterian. 
His temperament was sweet, gentle and irresistibly 
charming. He diffused happiness in his private life, 
and in allhis public career he was a shining light 
and a noble example.— Zhe NV. Y. Tribune. 


TWO AMERICAN COOKERY-BOOKS, 

FRANCO-AMERICAN COOKERY-BooK. By F. J. 
Déliée. 8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $3.00; 
by mail, $3.20. 


THE 


COOKERY FOR BBGINNERS. By Marion Harland. 
12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 


American cookery-books have not hitherto ranked 
high in English estimation. This is due, not to any 
pseudo-national jealousy, and certainly not to any ill 
repute that American cookery bears among those who 
have actually visited America. In the novels of the 
older American school—Messrs. Howells and James 
scorn such trivialities—eating occupies a noble place, 
and the reader of Miss Warner in particular is fre- 
quently puzzled to know why drinking should be such 
a deadly crime, while eating (very elaborate and 
scientific eating) bears the aspect of a virtue. The 
delicate creatures, who feel constrained to refuse all 
suitors who drink a glass of sherry, concoct elaborate 
dishes as part of their natural accomplishments, and 
would probably refuse any poor creature who pleaded 
that they were a trifle “rich.’’ But American cook- 
ery, as represented in its own proper literature, has 
hitherto presented differences which make it inappli- 
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cable to English habits. The one taste is, no doubt, 
just as good as the other itself. But the bewildering 
multitude of bread-stuffs, sweet-stuffs, and so forth, 
which occupy the usual American cookery-book does 
not interest the Briton, who, after his youthful days, 
rarely cares for anything but ‘“ savouries,” and the 
savouries of the American cuisine, at least of the older 
style, sin in British eyes by a sort of barbaric elabora- 
tion, the origin of which is quite explicable to persons 
who know older English cookery-books, but which is 
out of harmony with the taste of the present genera- 
tion in England. The two books, however, which are 
before us amply vindicate American cookery. The 
first is a stately volume, avowedly /vanco-American 
(the author, M. Déliée, appears to have been succes- 
sively chef to several New York clubs), handsomely 
and strongly bound, well printed, and, we may say at 
once, containing one of the best selections of dishes 
and dinners which, in a considerable experience of 
cookery-books, we have ever seen. We have, indeed, 
some objection to the plan, which is that of giving a 
ready-made menu for every day of the year.- It 
favors laziness, and laziness is as destructive of per- 
fection in the Coarse Arts (as Mr. Carlyle, whom 
nature had made incompetent to judge them, very 
impertinently termed cookery and its sisters) as it is 
in the Fine. The next thing will be that some one 
will give a selection of wines to be used for every day 
of the year, and then the interest of dining will simply 
disappear. However, M. Déliée may plead that even 
stereotyped good art is better than original blunders, 
and it is undeniable that his own dinners are selected 
with extraordinary success. 

Compared with the chief other book of the kind, 
the celebrated collection of Baron Brisse, M. Déliée 
presents much greater evidence of intelligent thorough- 
ness and evenness of work. The excellent Baron had 
genius—that is undeniable—but his menus have one 
capital fault. They are always appetizing, but they 
are most unequalled (we need not say that the dis- 
tinction between sazgre days and others is not over- 
looked in this remark) in their capacity of satisfying 
the appetite. M. Déliée has never forgotten that 
solidity should always temper grace in the selection of 
a dinner. We open his book absolutely at hazard, 
and take the first dinner that comes. It runs as 
follows : 

Consommé & la Médicis. 


Salmon Trout a la Richelieu, 
Potatoes 4 la Duchesse, 


Beef braised A la Nivernaise. 
Asparagus a la Fribourg. 


Fried chicken 4 la Viennoise. 
Cucumber and Tomato Salad. 


Lemon Ice, 


Now this, which is neither better nor worse than the 
average of the other 364—though we could pick out 
choicer compositions—has nearly all the merits of a 
good dinner. There are sufficient dishes, and not too 
many; there is a sufficient admixture of solids, and 
the solids are varied. The omission to do this so that 
there is at least one which is certain to suit every taste 
is a capital fault in some French menus. Weremem- 
ber a menu put forth bya great authority (we shall 
not be so unkind as to indicate him precisely) in 
which the only resistance-pieces consisted of venison 
(which not a few people cannot eat) and of some pre- 
paration of liver or something else intestinal (which 
not a few people, whether rightly or wrongly, will not 
eat). And, as it is at least even betting that some 
guest would have disliked both, and have been a con- 





firmed non-eater of sweets as well, he would have 
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been driven to make his dinner off soup, fish and a 
vegetable—a menu, no doubt, quite sufficient in itself, 
but, considering the portions usually administered at 
modern dining-tables, calculated to send the receiver 
away by no means full. It should be added that 
M. Déliée’s receipts are full, without being too full; 
and that, though, as is natural, they occasionally pre- 
sume a more complete apprenticeship to the more 
esoteric, and especially the more ornamental, arts of 
cookery than is usual in private houses, unless 
mounted on a large scale (and the book is expressly 
dedicated to modest households), no cook of ordinary 
capacity, with a master or mistress of ordinary taste, 
can fail to select from them an almost infinite variety 
of admirable dinners. 

Mrs. Harland’s little book is on a very different 
scale. It shows its origin by the singular predomin- 
ance of sweets (which is, speaking roughly, about 
three to one), and by such odd phrases—odd, that is 
to say, to an English ear—as that the chief merit of a 
cook is ‘‘the ability to make good bread.” Alas! if 
that be so, how many inhabitants of London, Eng- 
land, possess a good cook? But Mrs. Harland is free 
from even a rag of national prejudice. She sternly, 
and with almost frightful boldness, denies the sacred 
PIE so much asa place in her book, and she ventures on 
the following utterance, which we purposely place in 
italics, and for which we hope that the eagle, whose 
home is in the settin’ sun, has not already torn out 
her eyes. ‘ Zhe best way,” says this daring inhabi- 
tant of Boston, Mass., “‘/o manage a boiled egg at 
table [she speaks of it, it will be observed, as if it 
were a kind of wild beast] zs the English way of set- 
ting it upright in the small end of the egg-cup (Great 
powers! most Britons will cry, what is the large end 
of an egg-cup?], making a hole in the top [note the 
precision of these indications] /arge enough to admit 
the egg-spoon, and eating it from the top, seasoning it 
as you go.” ‘The courage and genius of Mrs. Harland 
are not more clearly indicated by this sentence than 
the deplorable habits of her countrymen. She ought 
to be called, not Marion, but Columba. To desist 
from folly, however, her little book is a very interest- 
ing and valuable one. Its receipts, though few, are 
given with singular clearness and in the most practi- 
cal of manners, and the mechanical value of the book 
is much increased by the inclusion of a large number 
of blank pages for additional receipts.— Zhe Saturday 
Review. 


THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


THE BABy’s GRANDMOTHER. By L. B. Walford. Sold 
by John Wanamaker. 16mo. Leisure Hour 
Series, 75 cents; by mail,'85 cents. Leisure Mo- 
ment Series, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 
Seaside Library, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


Beauty, health, ease, and a charming temper had all 
combined to hide from an inquisitive world the years 
that Matilda Wilmot had spent upon it. She looked 
young—she was young. If her skin was as fair, her 
eyes as bright, and her tresses as luxuriant as they had 
been twenty years before, no less was her blood as im- 
petuous and her fancy as warm. She still walked, 
rode, danced, and skated with the best—was the star 
of the neighborhood, the theme of every busy tongue, 
the envy of every jealous heart; and one abominable 
fact undid it all—Lady Matilda was, O heavens! a 
grandmother. 

“It is the most ridiculous thing,” said her brother— 
and Teddy did not relish ridiculous things in connec- 
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tion with himself and his belongings—“it is the worst 
piece of luck that could have happened, that baby 
coming. Put us all in the stupidest position. Just as 
if you and I were not laughed at enough already, the 
way we go on. Oh, I know, I know well enough. 
They say we're a queer lot, and that sort of thing: 
and that it will be worse than ever after this. I say, 
you know, we must do something; it’s no use staring 
at each other, and do nothing to help ourselves. We 
shall be quizzed all over the place.” 

“So we shall.” Matilda looked him in the face 
without the shadow of a smile. ‘‘ What are we to do? 
Come, advise me, brother. Think of something 
quickly, please.” 

“ Ah, but that’s it. It’s easy to say, ‘ Think of some- 
thing ;’ but what the dickens am I to think of? There 
is only one way out of the scrape that I see, and that 
is for you to marry again, and cut the concern here.” 

“T have been married enough already,” rejoined his 
sister. ‘Try again, my dear. Your prescription does 
not suit the complaint, doctor.”’ 

“Complaint! Well, I am glad to hear you have the 
sense to complain atleast. ’Pon my word, it’s too 
bad. However, all I can say is, you marry again.”’ 

“ And all 7 can say is, I have been married once too 
often as it is.”’ 

“You women have no logic about you,”’ burst forth 
Teddy impatiently. ‘‘ Can’t you see, now, that having 
had one bad husband at the start, it’s long odds but you 
get a better to go on with? Can't youseethat? Bless 
me! it's as plain asa pike-staff. It stands to reason.” 

“Very true; to be sure, it stands to reason, But, 
my dear brother, ‘ better’ isa vague term. How much 
‘better’ I should like to know? And then you evi- 
dently contemplate my taking a course of husbands, 
increasing in excellence as I ‘goon’ with them. Pray, 
how many will be required ?” 

““Good gracious! you ave unreasonable. I never 
said such athing. Why, you might hit on the very 
man for you the very next time.” 

“T might, certainly.” 

“ And then—there you are.” 

“True; then—there I am.” 

“Well, but,” proceeded Lady Matilda, with infinite 
gravity, “supposing, Teddy—just supposing, for the 
sake of prudence, you know—you are always telling 
me that I am not so prudent as I ought to be, so | 
intend to make an effort in future—supposing, then, 
that I did not?” 

“Did not what?” 

“ Hit on the right man.” 

“Well, of course—of course,”’ said Teddy, slightly 
flustered, as was natural, by the suggestion—“ of course, 
you know, you must take your chance. I tell you its 
long odds in your favor, but I can't say more than 
that. No man can say more than that. If you marry 
again—” 

“In the abstract. Yes.” 

‘In the abstract? Yes.”’ He had nota notion, poor 
boy, what she meant, for Teddy was simple, very simple, 
as perhaps has been already gathered. ‘In the ab- 
stract, if you like. You marry again, anyway; and 
then—there we are.”’ 

“Then—there we are,” repeated Lady Matilda, 
with the same cheerful enunciation and the same im- 
movable countenance as before; ‘‘ but, pardon me, dear 
Ted, explain a little—how ? 

“Don’t you see how? I'll soon show you, then, 
When you marry, I can come and live with you, and 
we can live anywhere we choose—I am sure I don't 
care where, so long as it isn’t here—”’ 

(‘Abstract husband, no vote,"’) sotto voce observed 
Matilda. 
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“We could go far enough away,” proceeded her 
brother ; ‘‘ we could now, if we had a little more money 
—if we had not to hang on to Overton. I can’t make 
out sometimes,” with a little puzzled expression—‘*I 
can't quite make out, Matilda, how it is that we haven't 
more money between us. I thought you had married 
a rich man.” 

“Oh, never mind—never mind that, we know all 
about that.’ Lady Matilda spoke rather hastily. 
“Money is not interesting to either of us, Ted, and I 
want to hear more about your plan. Tell me what we 
should do when we had gone away from here, and 


where to go, and why goat all?” 
“As to what we should do! We should do very 
well. I don’t know what you mean by that. And 


then it’s easy enough settling where to go. There are 
heaps of places, very jolly places, that I could get to 
know about, once I was on the look-out for them. 
Places always crop up once you are on the look-out ; 
any one will ‘tell you that. 

“ And now, why should we go at all? 

“Why?” Teddy opened his eyes and stared at his 
sister. ‘‘ Why? Have I not been telling r you why all this 
time? Ido believe you think I like to! talk on, for talk- 
ing’s sake.” (She did, but never let him know as much, 
listening patiently till the stream had run dry; but on 
this occasion Teddy was too sharp, and the subject 
was too engrossing.) ‘Why? To get quit of it, of 
course,” he said. 

“Of it! Of what?” 

“That disgusting baby.’ 

“Are you spe: aking of my grandson, sir? Are you 
talking of : a hz iple Ss infant only afew hours old, you un- 
natural monster ? Sh: ume upon you! fie upon you, young 
man! Pray Mr. Edward Sourface, reserve such epithets 
in future for other ears; and be so good, sir, at the 
same time, to draw off some of the vinegar which is 
visible in your countenance, and let me have it pre- 
sently as a fitting accompaniment to the oil which we 
shall see exhibited in that of my trusty and well-be- 
loved son-in-law—since one will counteract the other, 
and thus shall I better be able to digest both. Why, 
Teddy, what an idiot you are! said Lady Matilda, 
dropping all at once her mocking accents, and speak- 
ing gently and playfully; ‘what an ado you make 
about the simplest and most natural thing in the world! 
I am married at eighteen, so of course Lotta improves 
on the idea, and marries écfore she is eighteen. I have 
a daughter, she has a son; in every way my child has 
followed the lead given her , and indeed eclipsed her 
mother from first to last.” 

‘“‘Fiddlesticks! Eclipsed her 
cried Teddy, with undisguised contempt, ‘ 

said again, ‘and laughed. 

“Oh, Teddy, Teddy, you are not a good uncle. 
How can you lau: ch in that unkind way? Be quiet, 
sir, be quiet, I tell you; I won't have it. From a grand- 
uncle, Grand- uncle! Think of that, Teddy, 
love. Dear, dear—’tis really vastly surprising, as the 
old ladies say.”’ 

‘Vastly—something else,’” muttered Teddy. 

“Mr. Grand-uncle,”” began the te asing voice. 

“Oh, shut up, can’t you? Grand-uncle !”’ said Teddy 
with such distaste that it seemed he loz ithed the very 
term, independently of its adherence to himself— 
“‘grand-uncle! Was there ever such bosh ? It rez uly” 

“What I was going to say was,” pursued his sister, 
merrily, ‘that as the baby is a boy—and youths under 


mother! Lotta !”’ 
‘Lotta /” he 


too! 


twenty do not usually affect matrimony in this country 
—I may be permitted to entertain some hopes that I 
shall not be ¢ 
the same delightful celerity with w hi 
been turned into a grandmother.’ 


converted into a great-grandmother with 
I have already 
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RUTHERFORD. By Edgar Fawcett. 12mo, Standard 
Library, paper. Sold by John Wanamaker, 20 
cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


After an absence of twelve years in Europe, Duane 
Rutherford had at last returned to his birthplace, New 
York. His nearest living relation was his aunt, Mrs. 
Ogden Delancey,a childless widow, whose large fortune 
would without doubt some d: ry become Rutherford’s, in 
the opinion of all whom this question speculatively in- 
terested. On leaving the steamer, Rutherford had 
himself promptly driven to the house of his aunt. 

The day was an exquisite dreamy one in later au- 
tumn, full of sighing breezes and hazy mildness. Mrs. 
Delancey lived in a house that fronted W: ashington 
Square, one of the few portions of our prosaic New 
York that may be said to possess any grace whatever 
of time-touched attractiveness. Twelve years ago 
Rutherford had left this same house, his young heart 
still aching with the first anguish that followed his 
mother’s death, to join and dw ell with the relations of 
his dead father abroad. 

The memory of that morning now rushed with force 
upon Rutherford. In the mellow autumn air leaves 
were falling from the great tree which still fronted 
Mrs. Delancey’s solemn mansion. It had been au- 
tumn then, and then, as now, the leaves were falling. 
Recollection of his dead mother was, with Rutherford, 
one of those sorrows which had changed into senti- 
ments; the carbon had become the diamond. It 
doubtless gave him the reverse of pain, just now, to 
recall the past so vividly, as he dismissed his cab and 
ascended Mrs. Delancey’s stoop. About the stone 
copings of this house, which was itself of red brick, a 
dim green film of lichen had settled, adding to that 
determined air of respectability, of which its old-fash- 
ioned white-arched entrance and single door were 
salient features. It was a house that seemed to say 
with calm self-confidence: ‘ I am guiltless of all mod- 
ern improvements. If my city has any past, I belong 
to it.’ 

The butler who presently admitted Rutherford had 
a responsible look, as though his character was not to 
be described with due justice in any conventional 
recommendation. He showed Rutherford into a great 
darkened parlor, full of dampness, old family portraits, 
and mahogany. It was not long before Mrs. Delancey 
appeared. She had been a Miss Rutherford, and felt 
indebted to Providence for this circumstance. She 
was a little lady, with eyes as cold as crystal, and she 
always dressed in some noiseless black stuff, and 
moved about without the least sound. It seemed to 
Duane, while he now looked at her, as if time had 
stood still with his aunt for twelve years. She must 
be five-and-sixty, if a day, and she looked forty. Her 
hair was of that peculiar drab-brown which does not 
become noticeably gray, and her complexion, with 
not a sign of youth on its ‘sallow placidity, was equally 
without a sign of age. 

“T should never have known you,” this lady now 
said, with a momentary smile, like faint light thrown 
on snow. ‘Still, you are very like your mother; you 
have her eyes. Have you come back for good and 


all, Duane?” 

“Tam sure I cannot say,” was the answer. ‘Money 
affairs have brought me back. The lawyers wrote 
over that my presence would be necessary. It seems 


very strange already.’ 
““What seems strange, Duane?’ 
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“ Being—well, I suppose that I ought to say 
home.’ But it has long ago ceased to be my home. 
Twelve years in Europe is a long time—and at the 
most impressionable period of life each year has a 
doubly alienating force.” 

“I dare say that is most true,” said Mrs. Delancey. 
She fixed her colorless eyes upon her nephew’s face, 
and smiled again. Rutherford had thrown one arm 
over the back of the sofa; his right hand played rather 
absently with his watch-chain. The light was not too 
dim to steal some golden glimmers from his graceful 
half-drooped head, where the hair curled in short, crisp 
waves, like the locks of the old statues. Some famed 
sculptor might have chiselled his fine, sensitive face, 
too; and his frame, tall and of massive symmetry, had 
both in its noble outlines and happy posturing, much 
of the same antique suggestion. 

‘““You are an out-and-out foreigner, Duane,” Mrs. 
Delancey proceeded. ‘You have nothing American 
about you.” 

“‘T am sorry for that,’ said Rutherford, looking up 
earnestly, with a soft flash in his dark-blue eyes. 
“Pray, Aunt Matilda, do I drawl in that sad English 
fashion ?”’ 

“A little,” said Mrs. Delancey. ‘‘ But,’ she went 
on, “your English manners will only serve to make 
you very popular in New York. Are you fond of so- 
ciety ?’ 

“Of a certain sort—yes. 

“T hope that you mean the right sort,’’ said his 
aunt, gravely. ‘I myself, as you “will retedily under- 
stand, have lived in the most retired way for years ; 
but I cannot fail, for all that, occasionally to hear a 
little gossip from the outside world. I learn that 
things are changing very sadly, here in New York. 
The old representative families are mixing with vulgar 
upstarts more and more. We have a horrible place 
here, called Wall Street; I dare say you have heard 
of it; there is no doubt that it is a very dreadful and 
demoralizing institution. People go there, I am told, 
without a shred of character or a penny in their pock- 
ets, and emerge, after a few months of successful 
speculation, highly proper members of society. Of 
course all the solid old families should bar their doors 
against these new people, with their suddenly-made 
wealth. In many cases, however, I grieve to tell you 
that our solid old families have done nothing of the 
sort. They have encouraged these parvenus; they 
have eaten their dinners and gone to their balls, and 
entertained them in their own houses. Sometimes 
they have married them. It is truly shocking. About 
a year ago I went to an afternoon reception given by 
the Vander Spiegles. Of course, you know that the 
Vander Spiegles s are one of our very oldest Knicker- 
bocker families; perhaps you also know that they are 
my second- -cousins on the mother’s side. You will be 
surprised to hear that there was hardly a person in the 
Vander Spiegles’ drawing-rooms whose family I had 
ever heard of before.” 

“ That was very bad,” said Rutherford. 

“Tt was very bad, indeed. It was more. It was a 
sign that our good old Knickerbocker stock was going 
to ruin at a terrible pace. There was a number of 
people in the rooms. Nearly all of them were very 
handsomely dressed, in what was, I suppose, the latest 
Paris fashions. They all talked very loudly and ina 
wild, excited way. My head began to buzz very soon, 
with the clatter; a flock of frightened geese was 
nothing to it; I got away as soon as | could. I have 
never been out into modern New York society since 
then, and I don’t think that I ever shall go. It is no 
place for a plain old woman like me. I belong to 
another period altogether—a period when the women 
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were simple and modest, and the men not dissolute 
and ill-bred.”’ 

“All this is quite frightful,” 
soft voice. 

“ However,” said Mrs. Delancey, ‘several of my 
old friends are going to bring their daughters or 
grand-daughters, this winter, into society. 1 shall be 
very glad, Duane, to obtain invitations for you to 
these different houses. Young as you were, when you 
left America, you must of course have heard your 
mother mention such people as the Ten Eycks, the 
Van Corlears and the Van Tassels.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Rutherford. ‘“ It will be very 
kind of you, Aunt Matilda. But I am not quite sure 
that I shall remain here longer thi in a month or so.’ 

“Not longer than a month ? 

“Possibly not. I am very undecided. After the 
lawyers have finished with me I am afraid that I shall 
have found very little to do.” 

“Are you, then, so set against America ?”’ 

“By no means. I shall try to be as fair to her as 
possible. I want very much to like her. Perhaps 
after I have seen more of her people I shall be better 
prepared to express an opinion. 

“You have scarcely met any body yet, I suppose.”’ 

“‘T met some persons on the steamer. Very pleas- 
ant people, a few of them,” added Rutherford, with a 
sudden emphasis of manner, which he as suddenly 
checked. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Delancey, interrogatively. 
Yorkers? If so, pray what were their names ?”’ 

A slight smile flickered for a moment under Ruther- 
ford’s scant mustache. Was there any one among his 
old friends who would be known to this inexorable 
Knickerbocker? (‘‘ There was a family of Pushing- 
tons,”’ he at length said, with hesitation. ‘‘Do you 
know anything about them?” 

“Pushington,” repeated Mrs. Delancey, very much 
as though she were learning to pronounce some word 
in an unknown tongue. ‘ No,” she presently said, 
with a metallic positiveness. ‘I never heard of 
them.” * * * 


said Rutherford, in his 
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HAND-BOCK FOR HORSEWOMEN 


HAND-Book FOR HORSEWOMEN. By H. L. de Bus- 
signy. 16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 40 
cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


PREFACE. 


For many years two styles of riding have prevailed in 
Western Europe—the English and the continental or 
school system. The two are usually supposed to be 
somewhat antagonistic, so much so that the followers 
of each are not unapt to regard the other with feelings 
of more or less dislike, not to si ay contempt; the one 
side being sneered at as pedants, the other despised 
as barbarians. To the unprejudiced both seem some- 
what unreasonable. 

The English method, originating in the national 
taste for field sports, has developed a race of horse- 
men worthy of that noblest of animals, the thorough- 
bred horse. The chief essential for the race-course 
and the hunting-field, however, being high speed on 
lines that are practically straight, ‘the tendenc y of 
Englishmen is to leave their horses very much alone, 
provided they can gallop and jump, and are suf- 
ciently under control not to run away, the rider 
usually keeping a pretty even pressure on the bit and 
making comparatively little attempt to regulate the 
animal's action by the use of his own legs. 

The school, on the other hand, is the nursery ot 
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cavalry; and, for the army, speed is not so much 
needed as uniformity of movement and general handi- 
ness in rapid and complicated evolutions. Hence, the 
great military riders of the continent have aimed at 
bringing the horse under complete control, and to this 
end they have applied themselves to the problem of 
mastering his hind legs, which are the propelling 
power, and therefor the seat of resistance. And it is 
precisely this subjection that horses dislike and try 
to evade with the utmost persistence. To accomplish 
the result, the rider is taught so to use his own legs 
and spurs as to bring the animal's hind legs under 
him, and thus carry him forward, instead of letting 
him go forward in his own way, as the English do. 
By balancing the effect of leg and spur upon the hind 
quarters, against the effect of hand and bit upon the 
mouth, the horse is brought into a position of equi- 
librium between the two, either at rest or in motion; 
he is then in complete subjection, and can be moved 
in any direction at his master’s will. This is the basis 
of the whole manege system, and it is thus that 
horse are made to fassage, to Piaffer, or even to trot 
backward. 

The objection to the method is that, as equilibrium 
is gained, initiative is diminished, and this, together 


with the pedantry of the old-fashioned professors of | 


the haute école, served to bring the whole theory into 
disrepute. 

Looked at impartially, nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that each system is well adapted to accom- 
plish its own peculiar objects, and thus it seems at 
least reasonable to suppose that ordinary people may 
be the better for learning something from both. 

Amateurs, and especially ladies, do not expect to 
confine themselves to the silk jacket or even to the 
hunting-field, any more than they propose to give 
haute école exhibitions in the circus. What the 
majority of men and women need for the park, the 
road, or even for hunting, is well-bitted, well-gaited 
animals, with light mouths, broken to canter on either 
leg, and easily gathered for a jump. 

But such horses when bought are not to be ridden 
off-hand. To begin with, the finer the training the 
more likely the beast is to turn restive if the rider 
leans on the reins. A seat independent of rein and 
stirrup is therefore the first requisite. Secondly, sup- 
posing the seat satisfactory, no one can know, by the 
light of nature, how to stop a highly-broken horse, to 
say nothing of making it change its leg or gather for 
ajump. A certain amount of the art of management 
must therefore be learned to make an accomplished 
rider. 

Now, beginners can get a seat in one of two ways. 
As children in the country they may be brought up on 
horseback, as they often are in the Southern States 
and in England, in which case the difficulty will 
quickly settle itself; and this is doubtless best if practi- 
cable. But supposing it to be impossible, a pupil may 
be well taught by exercises in the school, just as 
officers are taught at West Point or at Saumur. One 
thing alone is certain: seat can never be acquired by 
desultory riding or by riding exclusively on the roads 
or in parks. 

Next, as to management. Without doubt the Eng- 
lish dash and energy—in a word, rough-riding—is the 
first essential for any one who hopes to be either safe 
or happy on a horse. It is the foundation, without 
which nothing can avail. It means seat, confidence 
and decision. Yet there is something more that may 
be learned without at all impairing these qualities. To 
handle the horse rapidly and neatly, a control more 
or less complete must be established over his hind 
legs. In no other fashion can the thing be done. To 
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attain this, it is not necessary or even desirable to go 
into all the niceties of the haute école. Horsemen 
want to arrive at certain practical results for their 
own safety and comfort, and the problem to be solved 
is, how to accomplish them by rational and gentle 
means. 

Ladies certainly do not care to fassage in the streets, 
but they do want to know howto stop their horses 
cleverly when they take fright, to turn their corners 
neatly at the trot without danger of a fall, and to avoid 
instantly any obstacle they may unexpectedly meet. 
It is also well to understand something of the simpler 
methods of regulating gaits. All these things may be 
learned best by studying the rudiments of the school 
system, and it is with rudiments only that this treatise 
pretends to deal. 

During the last twenty-five years many hand-books 
on equitation have been written for men, but few for 
women. This is the more remarkable as a woman’s 
seat is such that she cannot produce the same effects 
or use the same means as a man. Instruction for him 
is, therefore, largely useless for her. Men astride of a 
horse hold him between their legs and hands in a grip 
from which he cannot escape, and can direct and 
force him with all the resolution and energy they pos- 
sess. Women, sitting on the left side, must supply 
the place of the right leg as well as they can. They 
are, of course, obliged to resort to various expedients, 
all more or less artificial and unsatisfactory certainly, 
but still the best they can command. Yet it is for 
these very reasons far more important for women than 
for men to understand the art of management, since 
they must rely entirely on tact, skill and knowledge, 
not only to overcome the difficulties of the cramped 
and unnatural seat imposed on them by fashion, but 
to supply their lack of physical strength. Still, there 
is no reason for discouragement, for that these obsta- 
cles can be surmounted by intelligence and patience, 
and that women can learn to ride on something like 
an equality with the best men, the number of un- 
doubtedly fine horsewomen sufficiently proves. 


NOTES. 


Herbert Spencer's recent contributions to the litera- 
ture of politics are put in convenient shape by the Ap- 
pletons, under the general title, Man Versus the State. 


Walter Besant’s article on the Art of Fiction has 
been put in a little paper-covered book, in response 
to the considerable demand its publication has created. 


A twenty-four-volume edition of Hawthorne is forth- 
coming, to be made from the plates of the twelve- 
volume Riverside. The price will be half as much 
more. 


The pleasantest story of the summer proves to be 
The Baby’s Grandmother, by L. B. Walford, a writer 
discriminating novel-readers will remember as the 
author of the excellent Mr. Smith. 


Miss Blanche W. Howard, who jumped into favor 
with One Summer, and has since made a lasting repu- 
tation by her powerful story, Guenn, will have another 
book ready this fall. The title is not yet decided 
upon. 


That most persistent traveler, Mr. Knox, having 
taken his party to about all the known parts of the 
world, carries them on what we may suppose is a final 
journey, to the north pole itself, in his just published 
Voyage of the “ Vivian.” 
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There is promise of another translation from the 
German by Mrs. Wister, very soon. It will probably 
bear the title, A Penniless Girl. Wecan feel sure, 
whether or not the original be an interesting tale, our 
gifted townswoman will make it so. 


The Critic of August 30th, with the exception 
of a portion of one page, is devoted exclusively to 
congratulatory letters from people of note in the literary 
world to Oliver Wendell Holmes, the occasion being 
his attaining the age of seventy-five. 


Two years ago Rev. E. P. Roe began a story which 
has been expected by his readers ever since. He was 
interrupted by illness, and other work prevented the 
finishing of the book until thissummer. We now have 
the assurance of his publishers that the complete manu-* 
script of A Young Girl’s Wooing is in their hands, and 
will be in shape for the public in a few weeks. 


Dr. Sauveur has ready his Grammaire Frangaise 
pour les Anglais, making a noteworthy addition to his 
educational series. We learn from an authentic source 
that the Summer School at Burlington, Vermont, has 
been unusually successful this year, the number attend- 
ing having been much in excess of last season. 


The Macmillans have signalized their newly ac- 
quired exclusive right to the publication of Lord Ten- 
nyson’s writings in Great Britain, by the issue of an 
édition de luxe. The books are printed on hand-made 
paper and put in dark-blue cloth stamped with a net- 
work design which reminds us of some of the most 
tasteful of French bindings of the last century. The 
edition, when completed, will number seven volumes, 
and will be, without doubt, the most desirable of the 
very numerous editions of Tennyson. It is worthy of 
remark that, of all the poets, England’s laureate is in 
this country the most popular, while in England it is our 
own Longfellow who finds the greatest circle of readers. 
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1870 A Fair Maid. F. W. Robinson, 13 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1871 Omnia Vanitas ; A Tale of Society. Mrs. Forrester, g cents ; by 
mail, 10 cents, 

SEASIDE LIBRARY, POCKET EDITION. 

223 A Sailor’s Sweetheart. W. Clark Russsll, 14 cents; by mail, 15 
cents, 

224 The Arundel Motto. 
cents, 

225 The Giant’s Robe. F. Anstey, 14 cents ; by mail, 15 cents. 

227 Nancy. Khoda Broughton, 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 

229 Maid, Wife, or Widow? Mrs. Alexander, 9 cents; by mail, 10 
cents, 

230 Dorothy Forster. 

231 Griffith Gaunt, 

232 Love and Money; or, A Perilous Secret, 

mail, 10 cents, 

233 ‘1 Say No;” or, the Love Letter Answered, Wilkie Collins, 14 

cents; by mail, 15 cents. 


Mary Cecil Hay, 14 cents; by mail, 15 


Walter Besant, 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 
Charles Reade, 14 cents ; by mail, 15 cents. 
Charles Reade, g cents; 
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234 Barbara; or, Splendid Misery. Miss M. E, Braddon, 14 cents ; by 
mail, 15 cents. 

235 ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.”’ A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
Charles Reade, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

236 Which Shall It Be? Mrs. Alexander, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

237 Repented at Leisure. Bertha M. Clay, author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne,”’ 
14 cents; mail, 15 cents, 

240 Called Back. Hugh Conway, g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


403 Poems. Edgar Allan Poe, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
404 Life of Southey. Prof. Dowden, 9 cents ; by mail, ro cents, 
405 Life of J. G. Blaine. Charles W. Balestier, 18 cents; by mail, 
20 cents. 
406 Pole on Whist. William Pole, 14 cents ; by mail, 15 certs. 
407 Life of Burke. John Morley, 9 cents ; by mail, 10 cents, 
408 The Brierfield Tragedy. Mrs. Rebecca Fergus Reed, 18 cents ; 
by mail, 20 cents, 
409 Adrift with a Vengeance. 
mail, 25 cents. 
410 Life of Wordsworth. 
411 Children of the Abbey. 
30 Cents, 
412 Poems. 
cents. 
413 Life of Chaucer. Prof. A. W. Ward, 9 cents; by mail, ro cents. 
414 Over the Summer Sea. John Harrison, and Margaret Compton, 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
415 A Perilous Secret. Charles Reade, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
416 Lalla Rookh. Thomas Moore, 18 cents; by im | 20 cents, 
417 Don Quixote, Cervantes, 27 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 
418 ‘‘ I Say No.’’ Wilkie Collins, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
41g Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
420 A Broken Wedding Ring. Bertha M, Clay, 18 cents; by mail, 
20 cents. 
421 Aurora Leigh. 
20 cents. 
Card Essays. 
Repented at Leisure. 
cents. 
Life of Cowper. Goldwin Smith, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 
Self-Help. Samuel Smiles, 23 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
Narrative of A. Gordon Pym, Edgar Allan Poe, 14 cents; by 
mail, 15 cents, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
“T Say No.”” A Novel. Wilkie Collins, 15 cents; by mail, 17 
cents, 
Lucy Hugh, And Another, 
cents; by mail, 17 cents. 
Venus'’s Doves. A Novel. 
mail, 17 cents, 
Lancelot Ward, M. P. 
by mail, 17 cents, 


A Novel, 


Kinahan Cornwallis, 23 cents; by 


F. Myers, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 
Regina Maria Roche, 27 cents; by mail, 


Algernon Charles Swinburne, 18 cents; by mail, 20 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 18 cents ; by mail, 


Cavendish, 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 
Bertha M. Clay, 18 cents; by mail, 20 


A Novel. Mrs. J. H. Needell, 15 


Ida Ashworth Taylor, 15 cents; by 
A Love Story. George Temple, 15 
cents ; 
A Fair Maid, 
17 cents. 
Matrimony. 
cents 
Georgia Scenes, Illustrated, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 
Curiosities of the Search-Room, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 
A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, ktymo- 
logical, and Explanatory. Rev. James Stormonth, The pro- 
nunciation carefully revised by Rev. P. H. Phelps. 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 
STANDARD LIBRARY, 
Wit, Wisdom, and Philosophy of Jean Paul Richter, 
Giles P. Hawley, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents, 
Himself Again, J.C. Goldsmith, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 
Ihe Home in Poetry. Compiled by Laura C, Holloway, 20 
cents; by mail, 22 cents, 
Number One, and How to Take Care of Him, 
12 cents; by mail, 14 cents, 
1 Rutherford. Edgar Fawcett, 2 
‘Ten Years a Police Court Judge. 
mail, 22 cents, 


The Philadelphia Press. 


The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 
By universal recognition it now stands at the head in all that makes 
a complete, general and family newspaper. 
Foremost in Enterprise. 
Fullest in Home News. 
Unequalled in Special Dispatches. 
Brightest in Correspondence. 
Complete in Everything. 
Try it for one Month. Specimen Copies sent Free. 
Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 50 cents a Month. The Press 
{Daily, including Sunday), 65 cents a Month. The Weekly Press, 
ne Year, $: co. 


Adaress, THE Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


F, W. Robinson, 15 cents; by mail, 


A Novel. W. E, Norris, 15 cents; by mail, 17 


Edited by 


Joseph J. Pope, 


» cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 
Judge Wiglittle, 20 cents ; by 











Recent Publications. 


WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. Mayor's edi- 
tion, with 86 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

A new and elegant edition of this quaint old classic, 
printed on fine calendered paper, in clear and hand- 
some type, with all the illustrations of Major’s edition. 
RED LETTER POEMS. By English men and wo- 

men, from Chaucer down to the present day. 
16mo, cloth, gilt edge, $1.25; alligator leather, 
cushion covers, $3.00. 


SWINBURNE’S POEMS. Selected and edited by 

; R. H. SToppARD, with Introductory Preface. 
16mo, cloth, gilt edges, $1.25 ;-alligator leather, 
cushion covers, $3.00; 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $2.50; 
8vo, tree calf or full morocco, $6.00. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. | Illustrated edition. 
8vo, cloth, gilt, $4.50; full morocco, $9.00; tree 
calf, $9.00. 

Elegantly illustrated with 16 full-page original draw- 
ings by the best artists, and engraved by George T. 
Andrews. 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. By LApy CAL- 
coTT. With 36 illustrations. Elegantly printed, 
and bound in red cloth, giving in concise and 
easy language all the essential facts of English 
History for Young People. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

HINTS TO OUR BOYS. By A. J. SyYMINGTON, with 
an Introduction by LyMAN ABgBott, D.D. Square 
16mo, 75 cents. 

‘“No book of an equal number of pages, outside of 
the Bible, contains wiser advice and counsel for the 
boys of America than this.’’—/ournal of Education. 
WHAT FIDE REMEMBERS. 

TON. 1I2mo._ Illustrated. 

A story of fifty years ago. 

JUNO STORIES. 
Rollo Books, etc. 4 
$5.00. 

AUGUST STORIES. 
The Rollo Books, etc. 4 vols. Illustrated. 
$5.00. 

GEORGEY’S MENAGERIE. 
LIE. 6 vols. Illustrated. 

THE DOVE SERIES. 
$6.00. 

CECIL’S SUMMER. By E. B. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 

CHIPS FROM DICKENS. Selected by Tomas 
MASON. 32mo, cloth, gilt, 40 cents. 

CHIPS FROM THACKERAY. Selected by Tuomas 
MAson. 32mo0, cloth, gilt, 40 cents. 

BRYCE’S PEARL ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 32mo. 
Containing about 15,000 words in 384 pages of 
clear pearl type, with red line border. 50 cents. 


By FAYE HUNTING- 
$1.25. 


By JAcoB Apgott, author of The 
vols. Illustrated. 16mo. 


3y JacoB Aprportt, author of 
16mo. 


By MADELINE LEs- 
16m0, $5.00. 


6 vols. Illustrated. 16mo. 


HOLLIS. 12mo. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


13 Astor Place, 


New York. 
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“The Evening Call,” 


A Popular Family Newspaper, 


Published every afternoon except Sunday. 


‘¢'THE EVENING CALL”? is a news and literary paper 
combined. 

It has all the Telegraphic News of The United Press in the 
United States and Europe. No newspaper exceeds it in news 
facilities. Its own special telegraphic wire connects it with all 
the news centres, where the alert correspondents of the United 
Press supply it with the earliest as well as the latest news. 
The local department of Tuer Catt is also first to report 
all happenings of special interest to the citizens of Philadel- 
phia and adjoining towns. 

But “ Tue Eveninc Cari” is a great deal more than an excel- 
lent newspaper, important as that is. It has a department 
devoted to the Housekeeper. Its receipts are quoted as used 
far and near. None are better—few as good. 

The Children’s Department is another exclusive and special 
feature of Tue Catt. But why waste words? 

If you want to see a copy of this already famous newspaper, 


send us your name and address on a postal. 


Robert S. Davis, 


Proprietor of “ The Evening Call.” 


26 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 





BOOK NEWS. 


Issued on the first of 
every month, 


The Caterer 


and 


Household Magazine. 


Vol. 1, Nos. 1 to 12 inclu- 
sive, can now be had hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


Single copies for sale and subscriptions 
received by 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR JULY—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25C. $3.00a year, 


Our Little Men and Women, | 


Toc. 


The Pansy, 


$1.00 a year, 


Cc. 75C, a year. 


Babyland, 


5c. 50C. a year. 


** Over and over again newspapers in all sections of the country have 
given the first place in American periodical literature for the young, to 
Its contributors are among the very best and brightest 
Itis by the liberal outlay of money 


Wipe Awake. 
writers in England and America. 
on the part of the publishers, coupled with the determination to have 
the best at any price, that Wipe Awake has reached its present high 
position.”’— Christian Standard and Home Journal. 


“« Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co, been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young; indeed, they have issued excel- 
lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
graded too. Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
the skill of Mr. Lothrop, backed by their handsome outlay of capital 
will receive a merited return.’’— Commercial Bulletin. 


Illustrated Magazines. | 
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Sauveur 
School of Languages, 


1715 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 


4th year opens Sept. 29, 1884. 


| French, German, Italian, Spanish, 


Greek, Latin, etc. 
NATURAL METHOD. 
Conversation Classes. 


Weekly French and German Lectures. 
Private Classes and Lessons. 


| Alphonse N. Van Daell, LL. D., 


Principal. 


The 





New Wellesley School, 


Philadelphia. 


A Famity AND Day ScHooL 
FOR GIRLs, 


_is designed to meet the need and 
| desire for more thorough education. 
| The instruction is under the charge 
_of graduates of Wellesley College. 
| Three new departments to be added 
| this year--Academic, Grammar, and 


Kindergarten, so as to provide for 
scholars of all ages. In the two 
last-named departments, little boys 
received as day pupils. 

For Circulars, send to 


Miss Elizabeth B. Root, 
2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





